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FOREWORD 

The  Shaker  Collection  at  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts, is  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  direct  contact 
with  the  communities  of  Believers  in  New  England 
and  eastern  New  York  State.  Five  of  these  societies 
remain,  at  New  Lebanon  and  Colonie  (formerly  Nis- 
keyuna  or  Watervliet) ,  New  York;  Hancock,  Massa- 
chusetts;  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire;  and  Sabbath' 
day  Lake,  Maine.  The  Shakers  at  the  latter  settlement 
have  recently  been  joined  by  the  sisters  and  brethren 
from  Alfred,  in  the  same  state.  The  colonies  at 
Enfield,  New  Hampshire;  Enfield,  Connecticut,  and 
at  Shirley  and  Harvard,  Massachusetts,  were  discon- 
tinued  some  years  ago.  Other  communities  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist:  one  at  Groveland,  New  York; 
one  at  Tyringham,  Massachusetts;  two  in  Kentucky, 
at  Pleasant  Hill  and  South  Union;  and  four  in  Ohio, 
at  Union  Village,  Watervliet,  Whitewater  and 
North  Union  (now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Cleveland) . 
The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  wishes  to 
make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Deming  Andrews,  to  whom  it  is  indebted 
for  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  this  exhibition. 


INTRODUCTION 


Therefore  our  labor  is  to  do  good,  in  our  day  and 
generation,  to  all  men,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  by 
faithfulness  and  frugality  in  the  wor\s  of  our  hands. 

Shaker  Memorial,   1816. 
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N  an  introduction  to  the  craftsmanship  of  the  Shaker  society, 
whose  life-span  and  significant  achievements  surpass  those  of  any 
other  communal  sect  in  America,  attention  must  first  be  called  to 
the  beliefs  that  animated  the  Shakers  in  all  their  activities.  For  the 
work  of  these  practical  idealists  represents,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
an  application  of  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  can  be  justly  appreci- 
ated only  as  a  reflection  of  dominant  traits  in  Shaker  character. 
Most  influential,  in  their  bearing  on  the  crafts  and  arts,  were  the 
principles:  first,  that  separation  from  the  world,  in  communities 
organized  as  churches  and  with  all  property  held  in  common,  was 
essential  to  the  highest  plane  of  living;  second,  that  the  noblest 
career  depends  on  sacrificial  employment  of  native  talent;  and  third, 
that  life  should  conform  to  the  simplest  patterns,  freeing  itself  from 
all  superficial  or  "superfluous"  things  which  "shut  out  the  sense  of 
God." 

Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect  (1736-1784),  constantly 
preached  the  virtues  of  humility  and  brotherly  love,  striving  to  per- 
fect her  spirit,  and  that  of  adherents  to  her  gospel,  on  the  example 
of  Christ.  In  quest  of  a  place  where  she  could  practise  her  doctrines 
without  persecution,  she  left  England  for  America  in  1774,  with 
eight  followers.  Six  years  later  she  started  to  build,  in  the  swamp- 
lands of  Niskeyuna  or  Watervliet  (N.  Y.),  a  communal  settlement 
patterned  after  the  primitive  Christian  church.  Here,  and  on  ardu- 
ous missions  into  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  she  voiced  her 
simple,  brave  and  often  unorthodox  ideas.  A  completely  pure  and 
an  essentially  spiritual  life,  she  taught,  must  be  divested  of  all 
"worldly"  elements.  Social  and  economic  injustice,  marital  inequal- 
ity, private  gain,  war,  all  the  worlcTs  ills  were  due  to  selfish  and 
unrestrained  individualism,  to  the  blind  following  of  instincts  and 
indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures.  The  alternative  was  unerring  devo- 


tion  to  God,  single-minded  and  child-like  in  innocence.  Her  "testi- 
monies" were  constant  pleas  for  continence,  for  universal  charity, 
for  the  sublimation  of  physical  energies  into  channels  of  holiness. 

After  "Mother"  Ann's  death,  these  basic  ideas  were  expanded  by 
her  successors,  chiefly  American  converts,  into  a  philosophy  in  which 
transcendentalism  was  strangely  interfused  with  Yankee  common 
sense.  In  the  communities  organized  between  1787  and  1793  (four 
in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  two  each  in  New  York, 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine) ,  celibacy  and  formal  confession  of  sin 
remained  as  fundamentals  of  the  faith.  Realizing,  however,  that  "a 
divine  order  of  society"  must  be  built  on  something  more  than  a 
loosely- knit  system  of  belief,  the  Shakers  withdrew  from  the  world, 
organized  their  church  as  a  separate  government,  and  adopted  a 
practical  program  based  on  common  property,  equal  rights  and 
responsibility,  and  consecrated  industry. 

The  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing, 
called  in  derision  "Shaking  Quakers"  or  "Shakers,"  attracted  into 
its  various  branches  hundreds  of  earnest  young  men  and  women, 
chiefly  from  among  the  common  people:  farmers,  small  tradesmen, 
mechanics,  artisans  and  the  like.  All  were  inspired  by  a  movement 
in  which  the  route  to  a  social-economic  Utopia  was  identified  with 
the  way  to  personal  salvation.  Devoted  to  prescribed  principles, 
and  bound  firmly  together  by  persecution  as  well  as  common  belief, 
these  small  groups  of  perfectionists  were  destined  to  evolve  a  char- 
acter distinct  from  that  of  the  world  about  them,  and  a  spirit  which 
could  not  but  be  impressed  on  the  work  of  the  hands.  Architecture, 
industrial  products,  textiles  and  furniture  demonstrate,  each  in  its 
own  way,  the  values  and  requisites  of  community  life,  the  high 
regard  for  "strict  utility"  and  the  belief  that  "true  gospel  simplicity 
.  .  .  naturally  leads  to  plainness  in  all  things." 

Shaker  furniture  was  designed  for  the  equalized  needs  of  the 
large,  semi-independent,  well-organized  "families,"  sometimes  com- 
prising over  a  hundred  members,  into  which  each  colony  was 
divided;  it  was  never  privately  owned;  it  was  housed  in  commodious 
unitary  dwellings,  architecturally  simple,  with  rooms  regularly 
placed  and  often  uniform  in  size.    The  Millennial  Laws  (statutes 


and  ordinances  established  "for  the  protection  of  the  Church") 
prescribed  the  appointments  of  "retiring-rooms"  with  efficient  detail 
to  control  all  but  minor  expressions  of  individual  taste.  These  com' 
bination  sleeping  and  sitting-rooms,  accommodating  from  two  or  six 
brethren  or  sisters,  had  the  unmistakable  "Shaker  look,"  a  reticent, 
impersonal  quality  of  pure  usefulness  unobscured  by  superfluous 
detail.  The  warm-toned  peg-boards  encircling  the  white-plastered 
walls,  the  uniform  color  of  trim  and  floor,  and  the  scrupulous  neat- 
ness and  order  of  all  things  further  harmonized  the  scene.  So 
serenely  ascetic  were  these  interiors,  and  so  similar  in  appearance, 
that  them  seem  like  the  work  of  a  single  craftsman  who  had  been 
isolated  from  all  the  distractions  of  the  surrounding  world. 

In  every  occupation — weaving,  coopering,  basketry,  broom-making, 
joinery — the  achievement  of  the  individual  stood,  indeed,  for  that 
of  the  group,  since  his  work  must  always  satisfy  the  communal 
conscience.  The  result  of  such  singleness  of  purpose  was  the  per- 
sistence of  stylistic  traits  in  the  crafts  over  a  long  period.  There  is 
an  air  of  permanence  about  a  Shaker  room  that  is  not  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  furniture  was  seldom  rearranged  or  that  it  was 
often  built  into  the  structure  of  the  edifice.  Since  the  Shaker  crafts- 
man was  also  unaffected  by  an  unstable  individual  or  public  taste, 
there  were  no  external  forces  influencing  style  until  the  society 
began  to  lose  its  segregate  character  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

It  must  not  be  reasoned,  however,  that  the  forces  making  for 
communal  unity  led  to  stereotyped  performance.  Though  the 
Shakers  were  committed  to  certain  foundation  principles  which 
were  stamped  on  all  their  work,  a  vigorous  spirit  of  independence, 
drawn  in  part  from  their  colonial  tradition  and  in  part  from  their 
pioneer  estate,  vitalized  and  diversified  the  applied  arts.  The  novel 
demands  of  community  life  also  militated  against  uniformity.  The 
Millennial  Laws  could  partially  regulate  the  furnishing  of  the  semi- 
private  retiring-rooms,  but  left  the  equipment  of  "common-rooms" 
to  the  unsupervised  ingenuity  of  individual  artisans.  As  a  result,  a 
somewhat  diverse  character  marks  the  meetings-rooms  in  Shaker 
dwellings,  the  gathering-rooms,  the  kitchens  and  dining-halls,  the 


tailors'  shops  and  sisters'  sewing- rooms.  Trestle  dining- tables,  iron- 
ing-tables, laundry  and  tailoring  counters,  chests  of  drawers,  bake- 
shop  and  dairy  tables,  kitchen  furniture  and  other  pieces  used  com- 
munally appeared  in  a  surprising  variety  of  forms,  which  further 
vary  as  one  passes  from  one  to  another  of  the  eighteen  Shaker  coIck 
nies.  Just  as  the  society,  in  its  occupational  life,  believed  that 
"variety  was  a  source  of  pleasure,"  so  in  craft-designs  was  "variety 
in  harmony""  considered  an  objective  of  great  worth. 

Everything  that  issued  from  the  brethren's  or  sisters'  shops  was 
designed  for  "strict  utility."  This  term  had  a  distinct  meaning  for 
the  Shaker  mind.  Applied  to  education,  to  architecture,  to  floricul- 
ture or  to  craftsmanship,  usefulness  was  primarily  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical convenience  or  physical  benefit.  True  serviceability  excluded 
the  "superfluous,"  all  elements  unrelated  to  the  essential  function  of 
the  product,  especially  those  of  "ostentation,  parade  or  any  vain 
show."  Custom  and  law  forbade  surface  embellishment,  carving, 
inlay  or  excessive  turning;  the  merit  of  the  finished  piece  must  de- 
pend on  form  alone,  on  Tightness  of  proportion  and  linear  composi- 
tion. Skills  were  limited  to  perfecting  the  fundamental  processes 
of  construction.  They  were  exercised,  however,  on  the  finest  ma- 
terials, and  diversified,  not  by  the  complexity  of  any  single  plan, 
but  by  the  manifold  demands  of  a  self-sufficient  domestic  and  indus- 
trial  order.  Scrupulous  adherence  to  these  various  restraints  and 
standards  resulted  in  work  of  the  highest  individuality. 

The  Shakers  were  presumably  unaware  of  the  aesthetic  implica- 
tions of  "functionalism."  Now  and  then,  in  their  literature,  such 
axioms  appear  as:  the  "truly  useful  is  always  the  truly  beautiful;" 
"beauty  rests  upon  utility;"  "that  which  has  in  itself  the  highest  use 
possesses  the  greatest  beauty."  Yet  beauty,  as  an  end  in  itself,  was 
rejected,  and  only  occasionally  recognised  as  an  attribute  of  fine 
workmanship.  If  the  the  craftsmen  were  conscious  of  any  aim,  it 
was  that  of  perfection  or  purity,  in  seeking  which  they  infused  their 
work  with  inevitable  dignity,  refinement  and  grace.  The  geometric 
simplicity  of  Shaker  cabinet-work  and  its  straightforward  adapta- 
tion to  everyday  use  suggest  a  kinship  with  modern  furniture  de- 
sign: it  has  been  termed,  indeed,  "the  first  functional  furniture  in 
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America.'"  But  the  work  of  these  isolated,  unknown  joiners  influ- 
enced no  school  of  industrial  or  applied  art.  Unpretentionsly  it 
served  the  common  good,  humble  in  character  as  its  makers,  a 
product  of  an  inspired  culture  and  the  deliberate  hand. 

Soberly  expressed  in  all  the  handicrafts,  the  forces  of  inspiration, 
during  periods  of  intense  religious  emotionalism,  found  outlet 
among  the  Shakers  in  forms  that  were  colorful,  imaginative  and 
spontaneous.  The  decade  of  1837-1847  witnessed  in  the  sect  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  revivals  in  American  history,  a  movement 
marked  by  profound  mysticism,  the  resurgence  of  primitive  traits 
in  behavior,  and  an  enrichment  of  the  spirit  revealed  in  elaborate 
rituals,  fantastic  dances  and  dance-songs,  strange  visions  and  un- 
usual pictorial  records  of  psychic  experience.  The  inspirational 
drawings  included  in  the  present  exhibit  document  the  ecstasies  of 
this  decade  and  the  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  "afflatus." 

They  were  the  work  of  highly  sensitized  Shaker  "instruments," 
"visionists"  and  scribes,  usually  sisters  of  the  order,  who,  as  recip- 
ients of  "divine  gifts,"  were  inspired  (and  encouraged)  to  translate 
their  spiritual  messages  into  graphic  and  symbolic  terms.  These 
divine  gifts  took  many  forms.  Some  were  communications  purport- 
ing to  come  from  early  leaders  of  the  sect  or  other  religious  figures, 
painstakingly  written  on  small  colored  sheets  of  paper  called  "cards 
of  love."  Other  messages  were  inscribed  on  pink,  green  or  blue 
paper,  cut  out  in  the  form  of  hearts,  leaves  or  fans,  and  given  to 
deserving  sisters  or  brothers  as  rewards  of  merit.  The  more  abstract 
and  elaborate  drawings  extol  (by  means  of  various  emblems,  often 
biblical,  or  by  floral  or  arboreal  figures)  the  joys  of  paradise  as  per- 
ceived in  visions,  or  incidents  in  the  travail  and  "eternal  progres- 
sion of  the  soul."  Hundreds  of  manuscript  hymnals,  examples  of 
the  finest  calligraphy,  preserve  the  vision-songs  and  dance-tunes  of 
the  time.  In  the  excitement  of  the  period,  inhibitions  relating  to 
ornament,  decoration  and  individual  self-expression  were  tempo- 
arily  removed,  and  the  path  cleared  for  an  art  compounded  of 
childlikeness  and  aesthetic  maturity. 

Though  they  may  suggest  other  forms  of  art,  these  works  are 
infused  with  originality.   There  is  no  record   of   derivation   and 


indeed  little  opportunity  for  borrowing  existed.  In  all  their  diverse 
forms,  intimately  related  as  they  were  to  the  sacred  songs  and  rituals 
of  the  Shakers,  the  drawings  reveal  the  attributes  of  one  faith  alone : 
the  distinctive  spirit  of  a  people  who  had  turned  back  for  inspira' 
tion  to  the  mysticism  of  the  old  testament  and  for  guidance  to  the 
pure  example  of  the  primitive  Christian  church. 

The  larger,  more  elaborate  "designs"  (often  done  in  colors)  were 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  family  elders  or  eldresses;  but  in  obedi' 
ence  to  the  Millennial  Law  that  "No  maps,  charts,  and  no  pictures 
or  paintings  shall  ever  be  hung  up  in  your  dwelling-rooms,  shops, 
or  offices,"  the  drawings  were  never  displayed,  and  many,  unfortu- 
nately,  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  few  examples  assembled  at 
the  present  time  serve  to  represent,  however,  the  fertile  imagery  of 
the  art,  as  well  as  the  inspirational  ardour  of  a  comparatively  brief 
interval  in  Shaker  history.  The  landscapes  included  in  the  exhibit, 
painted  in  the  same  period,  should  be  separately  classified  as  pic- 
turesque  records  of  the  mundane  scene. 

Broadly  considered,  the  symbolic  drawings  are  not  unrelated  to 
the  utilitarian  arts  of  the  sect.  The  elders  recognized  the  contribu- 
tion  of  these  revivalist  manifestations  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
society.  The  exchange  of  pictorial  gifts  tightened  the  bonds  of  "gos' 
pel  relation,"  and  was  thus,  like  the  domestic  crafts,  a  communal 
means  to  a  divine  end.  Drawings  and  song'books  exemplify  the 
same  conscientious  attention  to  detail,  form  and  symmetry  that  was 
expended  on  furniture.  And,  finally,  these  documents  reflect,  in 
their  use  of  common  objects  as  emblems,  the  same  love  for  simplicity 
that  is  expressed  in  all  the  creative  labors  of  the  Shaker  church. 
Since  both  the  "arts"  and  crafts  were  organic  phases  of  the  "resur- 
rection  life,"  animated  by  the  same  spirit  and  practised  as  naturally 
as  orcharding  or  soil  culture,  any  distinction  between  the  two  must 
be  considered  purely  arbitrary.  Science,  religion  and  inspiration 
were  "one  of  the  same."  All  labor  was  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  a 
founder  who,  at  the  beginning,  had  adjured  her  followers  "to  put 
their  hands  to  work  and  their  hearts  to  God." 

Edward  Deming  Andrews 
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CATALOGUE 

2nd  Floor  Gallery  V 

1  LINEN  DRESSER  OR  CUPBOARD.     Pine.     New  Lebanon  Church 

family,      c.1830. 

2  SEWING  TABLE.    Cherry  and  butternut.    New  Lebanon  community. 

c.1820. 
SEWING  ROCKER.     New  Lebanon,     c.1860. 
ROCKING-CHAIR.     No.  6.     c.1870. 
TIN  SCONCE  with  STEEL  CANDLESTICK. 

3  SISTER'S  ROCKING-CHAIR.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1830. 

Original  seat  of  braid  or  listing. 
WORK  TABLE.     Pine  and  maple.     Alfred  community,     c.1800. 
TOWEL  RACK  with  hand-woven  fabrics.     New  Lebanon  community. 

c.1815. 
SHAKER  COSTUMES. 

4  SEWING  TABLE.     Chiefly  pine  and  maple.     New  Lebanon  Church 

family,     c.1810. 

5  SWIVEL  SEWING  STOOL.     Mixed  native  woods.     New  Lebanon 

South  family,     c.1860. 

SEWING  DESK.     Pine.     Sabbathday  Lake  community,     c.1800. 

An  example  of  furniture  with  more  than  a  single  function. 

The  top  drawer  is  lidded  to  provide  a  writing  or  cutting  surface. 

ONE-SLAT  CHAIRS.     Hancock  community,     c.1810. 

CHILDREN'S  IRONING  TABLE.   New  Lebanon  community,  c.1800. 

CLOTHES  BASKET. 

6  WORK  STAND.     Hancock  community,     c.1815. 

The  drawer  can  be  pulled  either  way. 

BRETHREN'S  ROCKING-CHAIR.     Hancock  community,     c.1810. 
Sled  rockers. 

PIPE-RACK  WITH  PIPES. 

7  WEAVE  CHEST.     Pine.     New  Lebanon  Church  family,     c.1810. 

The  drawers  held  cloth;  the  cupboard,  weaving  implements. 

8  CANDLE  STAND.     Cherry.     New  Lebanon  Second  family,     c.1810. 
CHILD'S  ROCKING-CHAIR.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1840. 
CHILD'S  CHEST.     Pine.     Hancock  community,     c.1810. 
CHILD'S  SIDE  CHAIR.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1820. 

This  chair,  as  well  as  others  in  the  exhibit,  is  equipped  with  the 
wooden  ball-and-socket  device  at  the  base  of  the  rear  posts,  which 
enabled  the  sitter  to  rock  or  lean  back  without  danger  of  slipping 
or  wearing  the  rug. 
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9     STRETCHER-BASE  TABLE.    Cherry.    New  Lebanon  Second  family. 
c.1810. 

The    leaves    are    supported    by    "butterfly"    braces    characteristic    of 
workmanship  at  this  family. 

SISTER'S   ROCKING-CHAIR.     Hancock   community,      c.1820. 
Original  seat. 

SEWING  STOOL. 

CARRIER. 

10  CUPBOARD-CASE.  Pine.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1840. 
STEP-STOOL.     Pine.     Hancock  community,     c.1815. 

"'Stools,,  with  two  to  five  steps  were  used  to  reach  high  drawers  or 
shelves. 

11  SEWING  STAND.     Maple.     Hancock  community,     c.1810. 

Made   for   the   convenience   of   two   sisters,   who   sat   opposite   each 
other,  each  using  a  drawer. 

WALL  CLOCK.     New  Lebanon,     c.1815. 

12  IRONING  TABLE.     Pine  and  birch.     Enfield   (Conn.)   community. 

c.1800. 
SHOP  CHAIR.     Maple.     New  Lebanon  Church   family,      c.1800. 

Such  chairs  were  used  at  high  counters,  tables  and  desks. 

SHOP  LIGHT-STAND.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1800. 

STEEL  CANDLESTICKS. 

Candlesticks  were  made  at  several  communities. 

13  DESK  STAND.     Maple.     Enfield    (Conn.)    community,     c.1830. 

SWIVEL    STOOL.      Mixed    native    woods.      New    Lebanon    South 
family,     c.1870. 

14  PEG-LEG  STAND.     Pine  and  maple.     New  Lebanon  Church  family. 

c.1800. 

The  adjustable  top  can  be  held  at  a  convenient  height  by  the  small 
wood-screw. 

ROCKING-CHAIR,  No.  6.     c.1870. 

2nd  Floor  Gallery  VI 

15  SEWING  STAND.     Alfred  community,     c.1810. 

16  SEWING  TABLE.     Birch  and  pine.     Hancock  West  family,     c.1810. 

The  shallow  top  drawer  was  for  patterns. 
HANGING  CUPBOARD. 
BOXES. 

17  CANDLE  STAND.     Cherry.     New  Lebanon  Church  family,     c.1820. 
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Enfield    (Conn.)   community. 


tongs, 
which 


Hancock 
was    often 


From  the  ministry  dining-room: 

18  TRESTLE  DINING  TABLE.     Maple 

c.1800. 

Made   for  the   Enfield   ministry  or   "lead",   composed   of   two   elders 

and   two   eldresses.      The   ruling  body   of   each   bishopric   ate   apart 

from   the  "common"   members  in   a   room   in  the   meeting-house. 
BENCHES.     Pine.     Hancock  and  New  Lebanon,     c.1790. 
DROP-LEAF  TABLE.     Cherry.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1815. 

Typical    leg    turning. 
TINWARE    CUPBOARD.      Pine.      New    Lebanon    Church    family. 

c.1820. 
SMALL    IRONING    STOVE.      Steel    shovel    and 

community,      c.1810. 

Flat-irons    retained    their    heat    in    the    reservoir, 

covered  by  a  heavy  tin  cap. 
PEG-RACK. 

TINWARE  made  by  the  Shakers. 
PEWTER  from  Shaker  communities. 

19  DROP-LEAF    WORK    STAND.       Cherry.      Hancock    community. 

c.1820. 
SCONCE.     Pine.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1810. 
OVAL  BOXES  AND  KNITTING  BASKET. 

20  TRUSTEES'  DESK.     Pine.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1830. 

Used  by  the  two  trustees  or  deacons  responsible  for  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  second  order  of  the  Church  family.  Dual  in  design 
as  in  use. 

THREE-SLAT  TILTING  CHAIRS.     Hancock  community,     c.1810. 

SHAKER  BOOKS. 

SPIT-BOX. 


21  DROP-LEAF    TABLE.      Maple    and    cherry.      Hancock    community. 

c.1815. 

Each    Shaker    "retiring    room",    or    combined    sleeping    and    sitting 
room,  was  furnished  with  a  table  of  this  style. 
LAP  DESK. 

22  IRONING  CHAIR.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1830. 

CASE    OF    DRAWERS    OR    COUNTER.      Pine.      New   Lebanon 
Church   family,      c.1810. 

Such  cases  were  usually  made  without  moldings.     If  used   in  the 
shops  or  office,  they  were  often  called  counters. 

BRETHREN'S  ROCKING-CHAIR.     Hancock   community,     c.1810. 

23  TAILORESSES'    COUNTER.     Maple   and    pine.      Watervliet   com- 

munity.    c.1810. 

The  leaf  at  the  back  of  the  top  board  could  be  raised  to  provide 

additional  surface  for  cutting  cloth. 

WALL  CLOCK.     Walnut.     New  Lebanon  community.     1840. 
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24  SISTER'S  ROCKING-CHAIR.     Maple.     New  Lebanon  community. 

c.1840. 

From  the  rail  at  the  top  was  often  suspended  a  cushion  or  mat. 

STAND.     Mixed  woods.     New  Lebanon  community,     c.1790. 

One    tradition   holds   that   these    peg'leg   stands   were   used    in    the 

sorting    of    garden'seeds.      Another    story    places    them    beside    the 

looms  in  the  weave-shops. 
LOOKING-GLASS    WITH    RACK.       New    Lebanon     community. 

c.1820. 

25  BUTTERY  TABLE.     Pine  and  maple.     Sabbathday  Lake  community. 

c.1800. 

The   turning   of  the  legs  is  characteristic  of  Maine   Shaker   crafts- 
manship. 
BOOK  SHELVES.     Pine.     New  Lebanon  North  family,     c.1830. 
Used  in  the  Shaker  school. 

OVAL  BOXES. 

26  TRESTLE  DINING-TABLE.     Pine  and  maple.     Hancock  community. 

c.1790. 

Shaker  sisters  and  brethren  ate  at  separate  tables,  usually  in  groups 

or  "squares"  of  four. 

BENCH.     Pine.     Watervliet  community,  c.1800. 

Backless    benches    were    used    in    the    Shaker    meeting-house,    and 

preceded  chairs  in  the  dining-hall. 
TWO-SLAT  DINING-CHAIRS.     Hancock  community,     c.1820. 

27  SIDEBOARD.     Pine  and  birch.     Canterbury  community,     c.1830. 

Made  for  the  New  Hampshire-Maine  ministry. 
DUST-BOX. 

Hallway — Between  Galleries  V  and  VI 

28  SETTEE.     Cherry.     New  Lebanon  North  family,     c.1815. 

The    "North    House"    at    New    Lebanon    was    the    novitiate    order. 
This  settee  was  part  of  the  furnishing  of  the  visitors'  room. 

29  POPLAR  BASKETS. 
BOOKS. 
MANUSCRIPTS. 

INSPIRATIONAL       DRAWINGS 

Galleries  V  and  VI 

30  AN  EMBLEM  OF  THE  HEAVENLY  SPHERE.  Hancock,  1854. 

31  THE  TREE  OF  LIGHT  OR  BLAZING  TREE.     Hancock,  1845. 

32  TREE  OF  LIFE.     Hancock,  1854. 

33  A  BOWER  OF  MULBERRY  TREES.     Hancock,  1854. 
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34  A  TYPE  OF  MOTHER  HANNAH'S  POCKET  HANDKERCHIEF. 

New  Lebanon,  1851. 

35  A  GIFT  FROM  MOTHER  ANN.     Hancock,  1854. 

36  HEAVENLY  TREE  OR  THE  GOSPEL  UNION,  fruitbearing  Tree. 

Hancock,    1855. 

37  A  TREE  OF  LOVE.     Hancock,  1857. 

38  MANSION  AND  SEAL  OF  HOLY  MOTHER  WISDOM.   Hancock, 

1848. 

39  FLORAL  WREATH.     Hancock,  1853. 

40  BASKET  OF  APPLES.     Hancock,    1856. 

41  MOTHER  ANN'S  WORD.     New  Lebanon,  1848. 

42  HEARTS,      (a)    Gift  to  Sarah  Ann  Standish.     April   15th   1844. 

(b)  Gift  to  Rufus  Bishop.     April  21st  1844. 

(c)  Gift  to  James  Goodwin,      (n.   d.) 

(d)  Gift  to  Benjamin  Gates,     (n.  d). 

43  GIFT.      From  Holy  Mother  Wisdom  to   Sarah  Ann  Standish.     New 

Lebanon,  1847. 

44  GIFT.     From  Holy  Mother  Wisdom  to  Betsey  Bates.     New  Lebanon, 

1847. 

VIEWS    OF    SHAKER    COMMUNITIES 

45  EAST  VIEW  OF  THE  BRICK  HOUSE,  Church  family.     Hancock. 

c.1835. 

46  SHAKER  VILLAGE.     Canterbury,  N.  H.     c.1840. 

47  ALFRED  CHURCH.     Second  Family.     North  Family,     c.1840. 

48  SOUTHWESTERLY  VIEW  OF  SHAKER  VILLAGE,  Alfred. 

49  and   50  A  PLAN  OF  NEW  GLOUCESTER,   State  of  Maine.     De- 

lineated by  Joshua  H.  Bussell,  Alfred,  Maine.     January  1,  1850. 

51  A  PLAN  OF  POLAND  HILL  SHAKER  VILLAGE:     in  the  State 

of  Maine.   Drawn  by  Joshua  H.  Bussell.    Alfred.     January  1st  1850. 

PRI  NTS 

52  SHAKER  VILLAGE,  Alfred,  Maine. 

53  SHAKER  VILLAGE,  View  from  the  North  West,  West  Gloucester, 

Maine.     Novitiate  Order,  Poland  Hill. 

A  GROUP  OF  CAMERA   STUDIES 
Tsjo  wor\s  included  in  this  exhibition  are  for  sale. 
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